delighted by the good cheer which prevailed, and
the embassy returned to France with loud acclama-
tions of the pomp and dignity of the English Court.

Thus Wolsey's famous foreign policy began to
take shape, and, with his peculiar gifts for such
organisation, we may be sure he did the work
thoroughly. But it was fated to be as transitory
as a dream. His lack of vision blinded him to the
fact that minds cannot for ever remain in a state
of excitement, and that such stimulants, un-
fortified by any inward satisfaction, leave them
weary and irritable when they are withdrawn.
His idea of a Court was that of a lackey ; a regime
of constant ceremony and pomp, and the notion
of a King like Charles II, who could make himself
at home with the humblest of his subjects, would
have amazed even more than it would have
disgusted him. This must be borne in mind as a
partial excuse for his own rather petty ambitions.
His ceaseless intrigues for a Cardinal's hat, his
refusal in the last days of his power to be served
at Mass by anyone less than the son of a duke,
and the feeling that he was never secure in a new
position until it had added to his revenue, disclose
him less as avaricious (which, in vulgar sense, he
was not) than as one who could never rid himself
of the bourgeois blood he inherited.

Moreover, his appetite for power, and con-
sequently for pomp, was insatiable. During this
temporary peace, when the bells were still ringing,
we find him plotting for the Papal Legateship